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should have hoped for popular acquiescence. Lord Lansdowne
had originally intended not to oppose the Finance Bill in the
upper house.1 But by September the pressure upon him for
rejection became (as Lord James recorded at the time) 'irresis-
tible'.2 Balfour was swimming with the stream already; and
Lansdowne by 2 October3 was no reluctant convert, despite the
earnest warnings of such cooler heads as the four Nestors already
mentioned, and others lite the fourth earl of Onslow and the
second earl of Lytton. King Edward in vain counselled caution.
He was most anxious that the lords should pass the budget; and
even asked Asquith to sanction his trying to bribe them by the
promise of a January dissolution. The prime minister had per-
force to reply that after only four years in office the government
could not justify a dissolution to its party; and he might have
added that to concede one to the lords* threat would be to give
away the very principle at stake.4
The immediate sequel is soon told. The budget passed the
commons on 4 November 1909 by 379 votes to 149. It was
rejected on second reading by the house of lords on 30 November
by 350 to 75. Two days later Asquith moved and carried in the
lower house (by 349 votes to 134) a resolution: KThat the action
of the House of Lords in refusing to pass into law the financial
provisions made by this House for the service of the year is a
breach of the Constitution and a usurpation of the rights of the
Commons/ That made a January general election inevitable,and
all parties girded themselves for such a contest as had not been
paralleled since 1886, nor equalled even then. Far more than
the merits of the budget itself, the issue on the platforms was the
veto of the lords; and they had committed themselves to fighting
for it in the most unfavourable postures, as palpable constitution-
breakers and as rich men trying to evade taxation. A feature of
the election was that for the first time (through an amendment
of the house of commons' Standing Orders on Privilege) the
peers in person were allowed to take active part. In the nine-
teenth century they had never been.5 But their sudden liberty
1 Lord Askwith, Lord James of Hereford, 300.
z 'The agents, the organizations, and the Licensed Victuallers* Trade all demand
it. They know nothing of, and care nothing for, Constitutional Law.' (Ibid.)
3  See his letter of that date to Lord Balfour of Burleigh, printed in Lord Newton's
biography at pp. 378-9.
4 J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, Life ofAsqwth, i. 257-8.
5  It had sometimes been a grave party handicap; e.g. at the 1880 election, where
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